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Contemporary British Architecture 


BY THE PRESIDENT (MR 


HAT did Wren say, the great Sir Christo- 

WV pher, to whom next year we shall offer the 

honours of bicentenary remembrance ? Here 
are his words : Architecture has its political use, public 
buildings being the ornament of a country. It estab- 
lishes a nation, draws people and commerce, makes the 
people love their native country ; which passion is the 
original in all great actions of a commonwealth. 

Whether these words were a necessary reproof to the 
citizens of the seventeenth century, or whether they 
were but an echo of the popular appraisement of the 
architect, it is happily a fact that in England of to-day 
there is much less need to remind people of the im- 
portance of architecture than there was fifty, forty, or 
even thirty years ago. Men of commerce, men of trade, 
are nowadays aware that there is “ something in it ” ; 
and it is rare to find the promoter of a big building— 
however utilitarian his views—who does not appreciate 
the necessity of getting skilled help towards shaping his 
structure in accordance with recognised rules of pro- 
priety. ‘There are several reasons which will account 
for this—and perhaps the chief is one for which we owe 
a vote of thanks to prominent individuals in the modern 
world of trade. These men, wise enough to know that 
good taste is an asset, and clever enough to know 
where and how the good taste could be engaged, have 
been setting a standard from which their rivals and 
imitators dare not, for their very lives, fall back. Nor 
must we overlook the no less commendable, though less 
unexpected, fidelity of our modern banks, insurance 
offices, municipalities and public companies to the 
claims of architecture—the fitting mistress and hand- 
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maid of their constructional achievements. I shudder 
to think what would be the present aspect of London if 
certain vast enterprises of the last twenty-five years had 
come to birth in the third quarter of the past century. 
‘Those were the days when the flames of Gothic en- 
thusiasm had died down, only to leave among certain 
architects an impression that, inappropriate as Gothic 
traditions were to the needs of modern commerce, the 
Gothic school had at least broken down all obligations 
towards the starched correctness (not my definition) of 
the classic rule. There followed, as an ignoble sequel, a 
period which it would be a mere compliment to call an 
age of licence. It had not even the immodest charms of 
licentiousness. ‘The unhallowed result of the sense that 
traditional correctness did not matter introduced a 
theory, pleasant enough for the ignorant, that any whim 
which could find its way into the brain of any architect, 
however untutored, might appropriately find its way 
out of that brain on to his drawing-board and thence on 
to his unhappy creations. 

It is to this train of reasonless reasoning that we owe 
most of the faults which make a large part of the City of 
London, and a larger proportion of Southwark, night- 
mares of jaded and mongrel effort. 

* Originality,” its producers would have called it, or 
possibly “ design.” But every drawing is a design and 
every building is original in the sense that it has an 
origin. It is only by the strangest freak of language that 
we confine this term to those things whose origin is as 
far as possible undiscoverable. Some would define as 
original those things ‘‘ whose origin is in themselves,” 
which are, in fact, contrary to all laws of Nature. Let 
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it be said at once that spontaneous generation is no fit 
method of birth for architecture. It is not only indecent 
but happily impossible, for the product of such birth, 
whatever name it may take, cannot have the architec- 
tural nature. 

I am quite deliberately certain that British architec- 
ture to-day is healthier, stronger, and nearer to the un- 
attainable level of pure art than it has been for a hun- 
dredand fifty years. If this were not apublic document,* 
I would go further, and for this reason—that great and 
beautiful as were the achievements of the eighteenth 
century, miraculous as was Wren, magic as is the charm 
of his predecessor, Inigo Jones, and his great successor 
Gibbs, there was not in the days of those heroes, as 
there is to-day, so vast a company of contemporary 
architects among whom safe choice might be made. 

To-day, it is true, there are men in the first flight to 
whom others are secondary ; but the number of the 
secondary is legion, and by calling them secondary I 
am not calling them second best. Many of them are 
only on the second step because of certain conditions 
of standing room, and every year our systems of well- 
devised rivalry bring fresh men into prominence from 
the deserving ranks of the juniors or of the less known. 


* This article was contributed by Mr. Wat 
Architecture. 


Recent enquiries have led me to believe that architec- 
tural competitions, which are to many the ladder to 
fame, are nowhere in Europe conducted with such 
spotless fairness as characterises our British methods in 
this respect. Certainly there can be no land which sur- 
passes the British Isles in the success and universality 
of its present systems of architectural education. -a 
success and universality which are, I believe, daily in- 
creasing. I only allude to this educational subject in 
order to point out that no person or corporation de- 
sirous of erecting a truly architectural building on lines 
of authentic and scholarly architecture can have any 
excuse in Britain for failing to find an architect. 1 am 
not forgetting the supremacy of France in scholastic 
architectural training, nor am I overlooking the present 
laudable efforts of Paris to weld into that training a 
sounder knowledge of construction; but I do say, 
armed with some personal acquaintance with modern 
educational conditions and free from personal doubts, 
that the employers or would-be employers of architects 
in this country have before them for their open choice 
an abundant army of highly trained men in whom taste, 
knowledge and energy have been nurtured by the 
friendliest of rivalry and the most enthusiastic zeal. 


erhouse as a foreword to the Catalogue of the Exhibition of Contemporary British 
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Greek Public Buildings’ 


BY PROFESSOR ERNEST A. GARDNER, LITT.D., YATES PROFESSOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


in public ; his interests were mainly in the po- 

litical and the social life, in the athletics and 

the religion of his fellow-citizens. He lived among them 
far more than he did in his home surroundings, and 
consequently we need not be surprised to hear, from 
Demosthenes and others, that in Athens, for example, 
you could not tell which were the houses of ordinary 
people and which were the homes of princes, like 
Miltiades, whereas the public buildings were of un- 
paralleled magnificence. Many of these buildings were 
to serve religious purposes, and itis not always easy to dis- 
tinguish these fromsuchas are mainly political and social. 
In a Greek town, relief to the streets would be given 
by the various open spaces that always existed in a town 
that grew, as Athens grew. These were spaces which 
had, for one reason or other, probably more or less 
religious, remained uncovered with buildings in the 
early days of the town, and survived as open spaces, 
relieving the monotony of the streets. But the streets 
were narrow, the houses, as a rule, opened on a court- 
yard, had no windows at the outside, and so, apart from 
the open spaces, the town would not be very imposing. 
But these open spaces were the essential thing, some for 
political purposes, some for temples and precincts, etc. 
Other towns, which did not grow naturally as Athens 
and many others did, were artificially laid out, and, as 
we should say, “‘ town-planned.”” The conditions were 
different, but spaces were always reserved for commer- 
cial, political and social purposes and for the temples 
of the gods, as well as the assemblies of the people. 
And it was felt to be always desirable that a temple to 


Te: life of the ancient Greek was lived largely 


* A Public Lecture delivered at the Institute on 25 May. 
C2 


the gods should be placed in some conspicuous place ; 
that was particularly the case with Athens. 

A view of the Acropolis at Athens, with the colossal 
columns of the Temple to Zeus Olympios in the fore- 
ground, shows, in the latter, a place of ancient sanctity, 
which had a great temple in later times, but outside 
the walls of the City, as were some of the most impor- 
tant temples. The Athenian Acropolis affords us the 
best commentary on the statement of Xenophon, quot- 
ing from Socrates, that it is pleasing that the temples of 
the gods should be placed in such a position that they 
could be easily seen from all parts, but not so easily 
approached, “‘ for it is most desirable that men should 
be able to look towards them when they pray, but at the 
same time that they should not be able to enter them 
except after due preparation.” From all parts of Athens 
you could see the temples on the Acropolis, but if you 
wanted to pay your due of worship to the goddess, you 
had to go round and climb away from the City to the 
sacred citadel, where you found yourself in more fitting 
surroundings for your approach. Similarly Pausanias 
remarks that the people of Tanagra did well to keep 
the temples of the gods apart from human habitations. 

An example of town planning, dating from the 
middle of the fourth century B.c. is offered by the town 
of Priene; it is on a hill, the Acropolis being above. 
It was planned with streets parallel to one another. 
But a large space is reserved for the market place, and 
there are various temples, gymnasia, etc. There was 
the great gymnasium, with the stadium 220 yards long 
for running. Such buildings in Greece had not a rich 
ornamentation such as you see in Roman baths ; there 
is simply a quadrangle surrounded by a colonnade, 
and there are rooms which served as dressing rooms. 
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The whole thing is simple, but admirably adapted 
to its purpose. We shall see other specimens of gym- 
nasia later on. It has attached a stadium for the 
exercises with which a gymnasium is associated. Here 
too you see the Ecclesiasterium, or Parliament House, 
not exactly a Parliament, but a sort of Select Com- 
mittee House, where sittings were held. Another ex- 
ample of a town laid out for political purposes is 
Megalopolis, dated 370 B.c. It formed a centre for the 
Arcadian League. The two sides of the river corres- 
ponded with the two divisions of the city. On the one 
side is the Federal Capital, with its great theatre, used 
not only for dramatic representations, but also for the 
assemblies of the people. Close to it was the Parliament 
House of the Arcadians, called the Thersilion. On the 
other side you see the agora or market place, which was 
surrounded by porticoes on three sides, and there are 
traces of another one. At one corner is the sanctuary of 
Zeus Soter. That gives you a good idea of how the 
Greeks liked a town to be laid out for the convenience 
of citizens, and the kind of public buildings they re- 
quired. Acurious example of town planning, or rather 
of picturesque planning or landscape gardening, was a 
great scheme by Dinocrates in honour of Alexander. It 
was to fashion the mountain side into the figure of a 
giant with the features of Alexander himself, holding in 
one hand the city, and in the other a bowl which would 
hold a lake, from which the water would flow down into 
the sea. This was never, fortunately perhaps, carried 
_out, but it shows what magnificent notions the later 

Greeks had. 

A splendid example of a collection of public build- 
ings of Hellenistic age is that of the town of Pergamon. 
The citadel of the town is built in terraces running 
along the side of the hill, and there are further terraces, 
with remains of buildings, on the top of the hill. The 
whole is on a more imposing and magnificent scale than 
at Athens, because here there is a mountain to work on. 
You see the theatre, with the great terrace below ; the 
agora, with the porticoes and other buildings, and the 
Temple of Dionysus, and the Great Altar, which was 
the most famous product of Pergamene art. Above this 
was a precinct of Athena Polias with porticoes surround- 
ing it; and beyond that, further terraces, including a 
great library. On the summit of the hill is the Traja- 
nzum, an addition of Roman times. It is the most 
imposing piece of architectural design we know from 
ancient times. This kind of splendid laying out of a 
portion of a city in porticoes and extensive precincts 
and temples had a great influence on later times, and 
was imitated in such buildings as the Fora of the 
Cesars at Rome ; in fact, as has been pointed out by 
architects, we have at Pergamon many suggestions that 
might be useful at the present day. 

There were centres of worship in different towns, 
and I have mentioned the Acropolis of Athens as a 
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collection of public buildings, though they served a 
religious purpose. ‘The Acropolis was not originally «s 
you see it now. It was an irregular rocky plateau, on 
which the various buildings were erected in course of 
time, until it became a magnificent collection of temples. 
I shall not now speak about the development of the 
Greek temple, it is too familiar to you. ‘These temples 
were not places for congregational worship. The pre- 
cincts of a god were a place for his worshippers to 
assemble and the essential thing to have was an altar ani 
an enclosed space around it, and generally porticoes 
were wanted to give them shelter in case of necessity. 
There must be a great altar of sacrifice, and it was 
desirable there should be a temple or temples to contain 
the images of the gods and to hold the numerous offer- 
ings and dedications that were given to the god. And 
the temples served other purposes as_ well. The 
Treasury of Athens was in the Opisthodomos ; some 
thought it was a separate building, but a probable view, 
I think, is that it was in the Opisthodomos to the Par- 
thenon itself that the treasure of Athens was stored. It 
was in pots behind a grating, so that when on a feast 
day the citizen wished to worship the goddess, he could 
also have the great satisfaction of seeing the City 
Treasury, the pots full of gold and silver. There was 
a building to hold bronze offerings, and the Erectheum 
was also full of rich offerings. The great altar, which is 
the place where the hecatombs were offered to the 
goddess on various occasions, was in the open. There 
are other buildings around, which it is not possible at 
present to identify with certainty. The Temple of 
Rome and Augustus, which was set up in Roman Im- 
perial times, is the only thing which does not belong to 
the great age of Greece. We must remember that the 
Temple was not a place for congregational worship, it 
was not a place for the people to go into in great num- 
bers to perform an act of worship or to attend a cere- 
mony ; all the ceremonies took place in the open air, 
and the sacrifices almost necessarily so. The altar was 
a large structure. There was one at Syracuse which 
was a whole stadium 220 yards long. This was very 
necessary when you were to sacrifice a hecatomb, a very 
unpleasant proceeding, according to our notions. They 
must have had very special arrangements in the open 
air for such large sacrifices ; such things could not take 
place within a temple. 

Athens is an example of a great precinct containing 
the sacred objects which belong to a single town ; but 
some of the most important places, where there are 
most public buildings gathered together, belonged 
more or less in common to all the Greeks. 

Olympia, for example, is not on a hill, but in a plain, 
where there is a sacred enclosure clearly mapped out, 
the Altis. This was the enclosure containing the temple 
and altar of Zeus. ‘There was the Temple of Hera, and 
other buildings we associate with such a precinct. A 
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rw of treasuries was placed there to hold the trea- 
sures, the offerings which were made to the god in 
the various cities of Greece. Many of the cities built 
their own treasuries to contain these sacred objects, 
frequently precious stones and metals of great value. 
‘hen there were porticoes which offered shelter and 
places of vantage from which ceremonies could be seen. 
And there were porticoes also outside, which doubtless 
provided accommodation for the many thousands of 
visitors who came to Olympia for the great athletic 
festival. The Leonidaion was the great building laid 
out specially to receive the sacred embassies which were 
sent officially by the different cities to attend the festival 
of the god on behalf of their fellow citizens ; and there 
were other buildings associated with the priests and 
officials. The great Palaestra is very similar to that 
which we noticed at Priene. There is a great courtyard 
where there is plenty of room for wrestlers, with con- 
venient waiting and dressing rooms. And there is the 
stadium, a long covered portico in which it was possible 
to practise running 220 yards under cover. At the 
other side of the Altis is the stadium where the contests 
took place. The appearance of Olympia when all these 
buildings were complete can be gathered from a 
restoration, You have the remains of the great Temple 
of Zeus and various porticoes, the old ‘Temple of Hera, 
and the general appearance of open spaces surrounded 
by rich collections of statuary, scattered about. 

Olympia was a more or less level site, and did not 
lend itself to such fine planning, in some ways, as did 
Delphi, which was placed high on the slopes of Mount 
Parnassus, and of which you can get a good notion 
from the restoration made by the French excavators. 
The sacred precinct did not belong to any one town, 
but was a place of common meeting for all the Greeks. 
The Sacred Way had Treasuries on both sides, and 
then the road turned round to the front of the Temple 
which dominated the enclosure. Above it was the club- 
house of the Cnidians ; the only example we have of 
such club-houses, although we do not know much about 
its form. ‘There was also a theatre. That gives us as 
good a notion as is possible of what these centres looked 
like. The various buildings are repetitions of the form 
of a Temple, and this is characteristic of most buildings 
that can take such a form. ‘There were also guest 
houses, in which to entertain people at the great 
festivals. 

I want, now, to turn to the different kinds of build- 
ing we find, and consider their use more in detail. 
First, the temple. I need not go into the development 
of the temple ; everybody here knows about that, from 
reading Vitruvius, and so on. I want to take one or two 
examples of the temple of a simpler form. ‘Take a 
simple example like that of Zeus Soter at Megalopolis, 
which was at the corner of the market place. It is a 
temple with columns inside, and there were groups of 


statues ; the porticoes and the open court were sur- 
rounded by a double portico where much shelter was 
provided. The uncertain climate of Greece renders 
such shelter valuable ; and such a precinct was in- 
tended to accommodate the congregation for cere- 
monies and worship. In the centre is a foundation 
which is probably the great Altar of Sacrifice, so that 
when a sacred ceremony was going on there was room 
for many people in these porticoes, under shelter when 
the weather was bad. Another feature is the propy- 
laeum or entrance hall, and an exedra, or room to sit 
in apart from the crowd. This is a very good example 
of a temple precinct, which is the unit of the Greek 
arrangement. 

We see a similar form in a restored house at Priene, 
of the fourth century ; it is a building with a portico in 
front of the main living room of the house ; and the 
house with its courtyard corresponds almost exactly to 
the temple and its precincts. And if you look at a plan 
like that of the Palace at Tiryns, you see a house with 
its portico and courtyard surrounded by porticoes 
which are analogous to the house at Priene. Whatever 
view we may take about the evolution of the Christian 
Church from the Atrium of Roman houses, there is 
no doubt the Greek temple was evolved, perhaps not 
from the courtyard and living rooms of houses, but 
from the palace and courtyard of a king ; for instance, 
the early temple of Athena at Athens was originally the 
palace of the king Erechtheus. 

A more magnificent example of a precinct shows the 
same thing carried out in another way. This is the 
precinct of Athena Polias at Priene. It has a double 
portico and a gallery above it, a temple and precinct ; 
and the whole is a splendid architectural composition. 

Another feature of Pergamon is the great altar, which 
was surrounded by a portico, and approached by a 
great flight of steps. All round there was an outer 
colonnade, under which was the great frieze of the 
altar, a masterpiece of Pergamene art. A restoration 
gives a notion of the magnificent architectural structure 
which this altar provided, and of the rich decoration 
and the sculpture which ran all round below the 
colonnade. 

There was another form of building which had a 
special purpose. ‘The precinct of Asklepius at Epi- 
daurus was surrounded by walls, and contained an 
altar and a temple to the god. But here there were 
special requirements. ‘There was a circular building, 
probably a place of sacrifice. There is also a building, 
the Abaton, which was a portico specially designed for 
the sick people who came to consult Asclepius so that 
they could pass the night. ‘They made their offerings, 
passed the night in this portico, and during the night 
they were healed, or not healed. Naturally the cases 
which were not healed are not on record. And there 


were other buildings around, including the stadium 
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and the theatre. A plan of the smaller precinct of 
Asclepius, the same god, at Athens, is interesting 
because we have a record of the way in which it was 
used. It was customary for the sick to come and sleep 
in the building, and very often the god visited them in 
the night, and then they went out healed in the morning. 
The precinct contained the temple of the god and his 
altar, and there are porticoes for the accommodation of 
patients. This building corresponds with the porticoes 
where the sick people slept at Epidaurus. It has a 
sacred spring, of which the waters were more or less 
medicinal, and were no doubt used for medical pur- 
poses. There was also a pit where the offerings were 
thrown in, and a building of two storeys, with steps to 
the upper floor, where the sick men slept and saw 
visions ; and there was the compartment probably for 
the storing of sacred snakes. The priests kept snakes, 
and they must have been lodged somewhere convenient. 
A restoration shows what the portico was like. There 
were two floors, and at the corner was the pit of sacrifice. 
In the Island of Cos, which was the home of Hippo- 
crates, there was a temple of Asclepius, with porticoes 
and cells opening out of them. Here there must have 
been something approaching a hospital, with private 
accommodation, probably for paying patients. There 
was accommodation for the large number of people 
who came to consult the god. It is probable that there 
was more of scientific medicine in the home of Hippo- 
crates and less of miraculous cure than at Athens and 
at Epidaurus. 

Another special use of buildings is offered us by the 
shrine specially adapted to celebrate the Mysteries at 
Eleusis. There were two great entrance halls, which 
did not lead through, so that whatever went on inside 
here was not visible to the profane ; only the initiated 
were allowed to see the ceremonies within. In the 
centre of the whole was a great hall, which has a very 
remarkable plan. It consists of an almost square hall, 
of considerable size, with a terrace above it, and the 
whole space of it filled with rows of columns. This is 
interesting because it is the hall in which the Mysteries 
were celebrated. There are various porticoes, store- 
houses, etc., which are common to all such precincts. 
A simplified plan on a large scale shows the great hall, 
with steps round it, No doubt these steps served 
as the seats of a kind of theatre, and the people to be 
initiated had to sit on them. Whatever went on in the 
way of ceremonial in the sacred drama must have 
taken place in this great hall. There was a rock-cut 
terrace above it, from which those not fully initiated 
could see what was going on. There could not have 
been a very consecutive drama to follow ; probably 
the performance was in the nature of a sacred pro- 
cession or pageant, which went on winding in and out 
among the columns, and it must have been very 
impressive. 


The finest example of propylaea, that of Athens, is 
planned on a magnificent scale. The magnificence with 
which the mere gatehouse was designed shows very 
well the splendour of the whole arrangement. These 
great propylaea have been considerably restored in 
recent years. ‘The columns have been re-erected, and 
the whole of the west front has been reconstructed. On 
the whole, it has been very well done. Another example 
of propylaea of a later type was dedicated to Athena at 
Pergamon, and it is a good example of the rich archi- 
tecture of a later time. But it has not anything like the 
splendour of the earlier examples. There is much about 
it which anticipates the kind of work which was done 
later in Rome and elsewhere. 

There are some structures which are more political 
and social. Such is the agora at Assos, where the 
country is very hilly and therefore much terracing 
necessary. ‘The structures are intended to provide 
accommodation rather for political and commercial 
purposes in this great market place, which is the centre 
of life in the town. A restoration of it shows open 
spaces bordered by double porticoes, terraced up con- 
siderably, with an ornamental gateway leading in, and 
a covered building, which is the Senate-house, opening 
out. We do not know much about the arrangements 
inside that. But one can realise how, in prosperous 
towns in Asia Minor, there was a market place sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, which was a resort for the 
citizens for social and political purposes. The people 
lived much in the open air, and room and shelter had 
to be provided for them in the various public buildings. 

There is nothing left of the arrangement of the early 
market place in Athens ; there are the remains of only 
a Roman market place. There is a Doric portico, which 
reminds us very much of the portico at Euston Station; 
it is the entrance of the great market place, of which 
other portions have been recovered. It consisted of a 
court with a colonnade all round it, and it could be 
frequented by those who wished to buy or sell. The 
gate was set up in the time of Augustus. The market 
place of Megalopolis forms a complex of buildings with 
a theatre. The theatre faces the North, and adjoining 
it is a great square building nearly 200 feet square, with 
a curious arrangement of columns. Every row of 
columns radiates from a centre, except in one case, 
where there is a rather different arrangement. This is 
the place described by Pausanias as the Parliament 
House of the Ten Thousand Arcadians. It was calcu- 
lated by M. R. S. Weir, who drew out the plans, that 
it would hold 10,000 people standing, but that if they 
were seated the number would be less. It slopes up- 
wards from the centre in all directions, and each of the 
rows of columns is on a level, more or less, but each is 
a considerable height above the one before, so there is 
a steady slope upwards ; therefore it is essentially of the 
nature of a theatre. This is an original design for a 
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Parliament House, which may have been suggested by 
a great hall, like the Hall of the Hundred Columns at 
Persepolis. Here the arrangement is such that a man 
placed in the middle could be seen and heard by people 
in every part of the building, without more space than 
was necessary being blocked by the supports of the 
roof. And it has been suggested that above the row 
where alternate columns are a later addition, there 
might have been a clerestorey later. I do not think this 
building has received the attention from architects that 
it deserves. It would be interesting to see a conjectural 
restoration of it. 

Another building for small assemblies at Priene is a 
theatre-like building, with an altar in the midst, doubt- 
less for religious ceremonies, such as at the opening 
meeting of the Ecclesia. 

A common feature of the market places and build- 
ings is the presence of porticoes. At Athens there were 
many such, including the painted stoa, from which the 
Stoics took their name. The stoa of Philip at Megalo- 
polis is a treble portico and affords much room for 
meetings ; it was a kind of Exchange ; and there are 
exedrae for quieter conversation. At the two ends 
there are projections forming a nave with two aisles, 
making an arrangement very much like the basilica. 
The basilica is a form which was probably derived 
from Greece ; originally, probably, it was applied to 
the Stoa Basileios at Athens. In the stoa of Philip 
there are two rows of internal columns, giving a 
large area, which is the essential feature of such por- 
ticoes, and is a very important part of the agora of 
Greek cities. A restoration of the portico at Megalo- 
polis shows Doric columns on the outside, Ionic on the 
inside. 

One more building, of which, I think, no stone 
exists, has been reconstructed from the specifications 
which have been preserved. It was the custom of the 
Greeks, when they gave out a contract for a building, 
to have the specification cut in stone or marble. We 
have the specification of this building, so it could be 
erected to-morrow, with every detail which could be 
prescribed. It was the great building at Pirzeus for 
ships’ stores. There is a long hall, with pillars on the 
two sides. At the two sides shelves were placed where 
the cables and so on could be stored, so that any 
citizen walking through this building could see that the 
Athenian Admiralty was not starving the ships of 
supplies, and hence it was an excellent safeguard for 
democratic government. 

An example of wrestling schools shows an open 
courtyard surrounded by porticoes for spectators, and 
other rooms in side buildings, and there is a plunge- 
bath, and so on. The stadium at Delphi has the 
seats still left, at the curved end where the races 
finished and, probably, the wrestling took place. ‘The 
stadium at Athens has had the seats restored in marble. 


To come to the theatres, it is impossible to speak of 
the arrangement of the theatre now, but I would point 
out the general lines and the character of these 
theatres, which were intended as buildings not only for 
dramatic purposes, but for general assemblies of the 
people. We know from inscriptions that the theatre 
was a place of common meeting for political purposes, 
and it was admirably adapted for this. The most beau- 
tiful of the theatres, that at Epidaurus, shows the com- 
plete circle for the orchestra, the slope of the seats, and 
the ramps leading up to the stage. These buildings 
have the most perfect acoustic properties ; in this 
theatre it is possible, when standing in the orchestra, to 
make people all over the theatre hear without speaking 
any louder than an ordinary conversational voice. A 
theatre like that at Priene, with the stage supported by a 
column front, gives you a good notion of the general 
appearance of a Greek theatre in later times. An ex- 
ample of a small theatre is the Odeum at Athens, which 
is adapted to musical plays or to musical performances. 

Finally, there are a few examples of public 
buildings of another sort; such as libraries. In 
a library the requirements were different from ours. 
It was an open court, with a portico round it, and 
niches, in which could be placed shelves, and there the 
volumes could be stored. Rolls would be kept in 
baskets. One has recently been excavated at Ephesus. 
A similar library was found at Pergamon. It consists of 
a series of courts and rooms, which doubtless were 
used for the storage of books. 

Another kind of public building is connected with 
fountains and aqueducts ; the latter were not architec- 
tural features, but there were ornamental fountain 
houses, and on vases are represented girls fetching 
water in pitchers from the sacred fountain of Callirrhoe. 
A fountain could also be used for bathing. One at 
Corinth was excavated by the Americans, with storage 
rooms behind and columns in front. We have also in 
Athens a clock tower, which had a weather-cock on top, 
and is a good example of a public building of a later time. 
A good example of a reconstructed monumentisthe lion 
at Chaeronea, which was set up over the remains of the 
Theban sacred band, and is aworthy monumenttothem. 

This is only a miscellaneous collection of the public 
buildings of Greece, but it will perhaps serve to show 
you the great variety of work which can be included 
under the title of “Greek Public Buildings.” 


The restorations of public buildings at Pergamon, here given 
as illustrations, are taken, by kind permission of the authors, 
from MM. Pontremoli and Collignon’s magnificent publica- 
tion, Pergame. This work is based partly on the published 
results of the German excavations, partly upon personal study 
on the site. While the great official German publication offers 
a complete archeological discussion of the results of the 
German expedition, in this volume there are found, in a most 
attractive and convenient form, the main artistic records of 
this magnificent Hellenistic city. 
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Oxford : A School of Architecture 


BY HUBERT C. CORLETTE [F.], WITH REPRODUCTIONS FROM E. H. NEW’S 


Mr. Edmund Hort New has provided modern Oxford 
with a valuable contribution to its literary productions. 
_ It is at once a commentary, an example, and a warning. 
But it is more. It is a fine instance of what a fine art can 
do to suggest regret and stimulate hope. In his 
drawings of Oxford Mr. New allows us to compare 
what has been with what is. And if we are tempted to 
regret what might have been we can at least look for- 
ward and urge Oxford to reform. 

Every Oxford man may resent the suggestion of 
reform. But Oxford, because of her position in the 
affections of those who have experienced her nurture, 
and who realise the value of her influence, will per- 
haps suffer kindly the appreciation of all who respect 
% her values and are jealous of her possessions and of her 
power. She is not, never was, and never can become, a 
city in isolation. She belongs not to Oxford men, not 
to the Nation, but to the whole Empire. And that her 
influence has done much to make, and is doing more to 
bind that Empire into one is proved by Rhodes’ 
opinions, and Rhodes’ bequest, and by the presence 
of the Rhodes scholars from the Dominions in her 
midst. 

Mr. New has presented to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects a set of his beautiful drawings of 
the Oxford Colleges and Buildings. ‘That part of 
Oxford which he shows us in these drawings he does not 
idealise. It is not necessary to do so, for what he has 
drawn is so full of a fine ideal. But there is much that is 
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ideal in the selection of his points of view ; in the con- 
ception and design, in the treatment of each subject ; 
and in the real mastery of large handling, true drawing, 
and admirable detail, by which he carries on and com- 
pletes the purpose he has evidently in mind. 

I have suggested that these drawings are literary 
productions. Is not a fine drawing or design at least a 
very near relative of good verse or prose ? It is true no 
words are used. But we can think of songs without 
words, of symphonic poems, tragedies in sound, verse 
in form as well as form in verse. And there is little 
reason to disbelieve in the possibilities of an epic in 
clean lines, broad surfaces, great masses, and exquisite 
proportions. It is this use of line that makes these 
drawings appeal to all who admire the good things that 
art can do. But when line, and even colour suggested by 
black lines, is used to explain, describe, and exhibit 
some of the great masterpieces of a sister art, we can 
welcome line and dispense with words. ‘They disturb 
us often when we desire silence and freedom to enjoy 
things which they cannot define. Architecture is one of 
those things. And though our first glimmerings of 
appreciation in the arts receive some impulse from 
words, when they try to help us to realise the values 
in things, they should in true art be as much concerned 
with things as with ideas. For ideas if alienated from 
realities are loosed from their landings, cut off from the 
shores of life, and cast adrift on the open seas of windy 
motion, and unsteady turbulence. 
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If then we can read words into lines that are not 
letters, and see volumes in built books that have no 
bindings, no leaves, and not a jot of ink, we are on the 
way to some elementary discoveries in architecture and 
her allies among the arts. 

Every fine building, even without historical associa- 
tions, is an epic ; each building shown in these draw- 
ings is one ; each College group is another ; and the 
whole series is a greater one, an epic of Oxford ; but 
this last is part of the story of a nation told in stone. 

There is full evidence of an architectural conception 
in Mr. New’s work as drawings which are the result of 
design. And in exhibiting with admirable reticence this 
power of design his work is effective as a fine art in 
itself without a parade of artifice or any undue exhibi- 
tion of technical devising. 

While using design to make, and create, these draw- 
ings the artist has not in any degree lost sight of the 
architectural form and qualities, and the characteristic 
“figure”? and rhythm, so abundantly expressed in 
differences of detail, which have been used to illustrate 
or explain, illuminate or define, this form. ‘The nature, 
kind, and quality, and also the characteristic surface 
texture, of the various materials used in building is also 
admirably expressed. ‘The drawings, and the engrav- 
ings and reprints from them so well done by Mr. Emery 
Walker, speak for themselves. ‘They show what ex- 
cellence of architectural draughtsmanship in line can 
be, and should do. And they show what is true, that 
architecture can only be well drawn by those who know 
what good architecture is: for the method of drawing 
respects convention without being dull. And it is for- 
mal, as the subjects and their treatment require. without 
becoming stiff or unsympathetic. 

But an invitation to review these many volumes, each 
printed on one single sheet, when addressed to an 
architect, must mean that he is expected to say some- 
thing of what he thinks, from a personal standpoint 
perhaps, of the subjects with which they are concerned, 
as well as of the method and manner by which they are 
presented. 

Every subject chosen is peculiarly attractive and each 
has some special difference that is instructive and 
invites attention. As a group the whole set of subjects 
passes before the eyes as in review, a complete theme. 
That theme is surely, in a few words, Oxford : a School 
of Architecture, as it may be known in its University 
and Collegiate buildings. Most of these buildings are 
essentially, entirely English in every trait and turn of 
character. Some, though used for English purposes, 
are obviously Italian in detail and largely so in form or 
general character. If the theme is architecture we must 
look at these buildings architecturally. If it were arche- 
ology the point of view would become one concerned 
with history, dates and details, and historical causes of 
historical change. This latter aspect is important and it 


can be examined in a compact and introductory form in 
a book on “ Oxford and its Colleges.” This volume 
has many illustrations and general plans by Mr. New. 

A consideration of architecture in relation to general 
history is necessary if an architect would fully enter into 
the meaning of his art. He may see what influences 
helped it to survive among many social and political 
changes. Or he may find reasons for a relatively sudden 
arrest of traditional usages and the introduction of a 
new form and character which would, without some 
history, be unexplained. With him such an interest in 
history will widen his outlook. There can, however, 
be no doubt that his first concern is the study of con- 
struction and plan as the foundation of all traditional 
design, as it should be of all modern practice. And 
it may be said that a University School of History that 
does not include a real and effective examination of 
architectural records and evidences must be depriving 
its students of valuable material. Few problems of 
history in their larger and deeper aspects can be ade- 
quately followed or explained without sound know- 
ledge of such evidence. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing to observe 
about these buildings is that most of them were pro- 
duced as a result of the operation of the thoroughly 
English, the only really national, and the truly virile, 
Gothic tradition. They are indigenous of the soil and 
of the blood. Others are exotic, foreign. In these last 
we see the result of book scholarship supplanting the 
native craftsmen’s fine scholarship in things, not words, 
or illustrations. The one was the product of an almost 
immemorial, national, working, tradition ; the other is 
the produce of wanderers who on their return from 
abroad applied the architectural merchandise of Italy 
to English buildings. In the end this patronage, which 
demanded the supply of foreign goods, suppressed, and 
all but killed, that tradition which these English build- 
ings retain as remnants, reminders, of what might have 
been had its career continued. 

In both schools, the national, and the Italian tradi- 
tion, there is undoubted beauty. But that which is 
native has, and will continue to have, always a more 
direct appeal to, and receive a more intimate response 
from, the Gothic nature and mind of Englishmen. 

Of the buildings in the Italian manner the most im- 
portant and complete are Queen’s College, the Radcliffe, 
Sheldonian, and the Clarendon buildings ; the New 
Buildings of Magdalen, and also the Chapel of Trinity 
College, and the Peckwater Quadrangle of Christ 
Church. All the other buildings, we may say, are 
English and of a markedly Gothic character. In minor 
parts of their form, and in some interesting touches of 
decorative feeling, those of a later date among them 
show an Italian influence which adds variety and speaks 
of their history. The two schools of building cannot 
be compared. They are a valuable contrast. And they 
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give occasion for reflection. ‘The differences are to be 
observed as well in their form as in the character of their 
carved and moulded details. 

If we examine the Italian buildings we see a fixed, 
and sometimes a tendency to a rather hard, and forced, 
regularity. A balance of form is frequently desirable in 
the handling of the architectural masses and main 
features of a building ; but too much insistence on this 
balance can often result in a rather repelling stiffness. 
And form can thus become formalism when repeated 
repetition is used as a refuge of dullness and shows a 
lack of versatility. 

There is a fine unity of design in the structural 
masses of Queen’s College. The outlines are simple and 
varied and the roof lines admirably severe. Repetition 
as it has been used here aids the feeling of unity, 
though it seems at times to want variety. But this need 
for variety is to some extent supplied in the front 
towards the High Street by change in the centre and on 
the wings. And in the front inside the Quadrangle 
which looks south towards the street the same need is 
met by adapting a Roman Basilican, or Temple, portico 
to make it serve in an English situation, 

The Radcliffe Library is a good example of Italian 
form and outline. And in the general scale of its parts, 
the feeling of proportion, of subordination, carefully 
controlled as between the parts and the decorative ad- 
ditions applied to them, there is a fine sense of dignity. 
It would be interesting if we could know how the 


‘Gothic builders might have treated a building of this 


kind. But ifits general form followed that, for instance, 
of the Chapter House at York, or at Westminster, 
we may be quite sure that they would have considered 
the practical purpose of the building, and its plan, 
first. And they would then have allowed structure 
to develop its main outlines, and all details of form 
would have been kept subservient to function. It would 
in no case have been either like a Chapter House or a 
Church for it would have been made to be true to, and 
compelled to express, its purpose in absolute freedom 
of form and detail. It would have been, and it would 
have looked like, nothing else but a library building. It 
could have been, and no doubt would have been, if 
necessary, quite Gothic without tracery, or cusp, or 
pointed and moulded arches. For the Gothic houses of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England 
showed what Gothic thought could do in architec- 
tural design without any of these structural or accidental 
characteristics peculiar to certain periods of its growth. 
It cannot be too often repeated that the real Gothicness 
of Gothic art is to be seen in its leading ideas, its struc- 
ture and its form, and not in the elaborations of the 
essential parts that a free and a fanciful imagination was 
pleased to play upon. Shakespeare, the greatest Gothic 
artist of the world, does not quite definitely answer one 
of his own questions. But it may be true to say that 
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fancy is born in the heart, bred in the head, and 
engendered in vision. With him it was kept in a sub- 
ordinate place and seldom allowed to usurp the structu- 
ral element, the essential plot, of any play in his designs. 

In looking at the contrasts between the Italian and 
the Gothic Buildings in Oxtord thefe is one marked 
difference to be seen. ‘The case is not the same in al! 
Italian buildings as contrasted with those of the 
northern schools. But here, almost without exception, 
the wall surfaces of the southern school depend for 
variety upon the use of applied ornament, of features 
that are not functional. They consist, as a rule, of ele- 
ments that in their origin were structural and properly 
functional. Scholarship, or what has passed for scholar- 
ship, and is often really a tradition of borrowing, 
brought these elements in books from Italy. It put 
them on the surfaces of the walls and called it design. 
The method is often very effective. But it is rather 
lacking in practical sense and is not always quite satis- 
fying, or quite well done, although Italian rules and 
regulations are generally followed very strictly in the 
effort. And, moreover, it is costly as compared with the 
Gothic method. If we look at the Gothic wall surfaces 
in Oxford we shall see that they are almost invariably 
kept as one broad single idea of unity. They are not 
subdivided into horizontal compartments by too em- 
phatic lines, by strong alterations of form, or by a 
difference in the character of their surfaces, whether by 
changes in the kind of material or in their texture. 
Gothic texture was seldom, if ever, artificially imposed 
as the Italian was. It was not the result of so much 
conscious effort. And it was always the result of a 
skilled craftsmanship required in the shaping or build- 
ing of the materials to fit their wall positions. Or it 
arose naturally out of the structure and quality of the 
materials themselves which were used. 

Further, the decorative elements of architectural 
form are not, as arule, in Gothic work, in the nature of 
added features of detail. But they grow easily out of the 
structural parts, or, they arise from the practical re- 
quirements of a plan like the windows and doorways. 

This difference is suggestive to those who would ap- 
preciate the peculiarities of method used by these two 
schools. And it may in time convey ideas to those 
concerned with creative efforts in building. Some of 
the Venetian palaces of the sixteenth century may be 
regarded as an extreme example of how decoration was 
applied to the front of a building, like a screen added 
to the surface of the essential, structural, form. It was 
a composition, made up out of columns and other 
items which originated as functional members in Greek 
buildings. The Italians of the Renaissance derived 
them by means of an archeological translation from 
Republican and Imperial Rome. In some of the Eng- 
lish Italian buildings this kind of compilation was 
almost entirely eliminated with very satisfactory re- 
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sults. Inigo Jones used a studied restraint at Coleshill, 
in Berkshire. But in Whitehall he followed the Vene- 
tians more closely, with a fine sense of scale and 
proportion and a quite interesting modification of the 
same elements though with a different method of 
repeating them to suit his frontage. 

Possibly modern thought in architecture will before 
long begin to derive more suggestive principles from 
the Gothic builders. It could discard without great 
loss, and with economy in cost, much of the Italian 
sense of applied ornament in the shape of columns large 
and small, little pediments, surface architrave and arch 
mouldings, and a multiplication of cornices long and 
short. And instead of these devices it could resort to a 
more architectural, a craftsman’s, method rather than 
the draughtsman’s and decorative painter’s system 
which has been considered. Such a process of elimina- 
tion would leave more plain wall surfaces. Windows 
and doorways would then be, themselves, the 
things which might call for fresh enterprise in design 
to give them variety and beauty in shape, in size, and in 
scale. 

On them there would be a legitimate field for the 
exercise of every delicate and decorative ingenuity by the 
vigorous skill of a native craftsmanship. ‘To dispense 
with the Italian applied ornament would provide a new 
and greater opportunity for the use of really impres- 
sive sculpture, architecturally considered, instead of an 
often dull repetition of moulded lines, which, fre- 
quently, produce no real architectural result when used 
with a rather indiscriminate profusion. 

There can be little doubt that the English architec- 
ture of Oxford, as contrasted with its Italian examples, 
suggests these points of view. For we can see with what 
real and masterly power Inigo Jones followed these 
Gothic principles in his essentially Gothic design of the 
garden front of St. John’s College. An interesting 
application of the same principles is to be seen in the 
admirable street front of Christ Church. The principles 
are seen in the balance of the masses ; change in the 
locality of interest from the centre to the wings ; 
repetition among the minor, and in this case structural, 
or planning, features; and in a studied variety given 
both to the method and to the manner of using decorative 
detail. All these principles are observed, and duly 
subordinated, in their relation to the main architectural 
idea in its outline and form. There is rest in the long 
lines without severity ; and there is a judicious reserve 
of capacity expressed in the decision with which the 
wall surface is allowed to keep quiet while imagina- 
tion takes its exercise elsewhere. As a consequence 
we are able to read a much more effective and 
attractive expression of fine character in the whole 
conception. 

That it is possible for these same principles to be 
applied with success in modern, and quite practical, 


buildings Oxford has proved. For the dexterity of 
thought required, the fine feeling of restraint, rhythm, 
scale, repose, and emphasis is to be seen in the new 
High Street front of Brasenose. There the power of 
balance without rigid symmetry is used in a manner 
that commands a quick response of appreciation. 

The other, and earlier, buildings of a Gothic char- 
acter give instances of the same application of a leading 
principle, basing design on structure and plan, but, not 
on preconceived ideas of surface decoration. They use 
the principle as a ruling principle, but forcible, flexible, 
and free. And they do not suffer from it as a fixed, stiff, 
and utterly compelling law, requiring inevitable obedi- 
ence to the letter, without the easy spirit of a lively sym- 
metry in occasional repetition, and, of a responsive, 
satisfying rhythm. They make, in fact, fine art live by 
fine sense, sound construction the cause of fine 
building, and a practical usefulness the excuse 
for producing things of a lasting and energetic 
beauty. 

I have ventured to use the word reform in connection 
with Oxford. In doing so no man is really rash, for he 
follows good precedent and example set by Oxford and 
by Oxford men. Oxford is, without doubt, the home of 
great causes. She may hold and stand for all that is 
good in the past. But she also keeps that good for the 
benefit of the future. And if she does stay with the past 
she lives by the present and prepares for what is coming. 
By her action, or rather inaction, as a city in the days 
that are gone she has laid herself open to a fair, if keen, 
but friendly criticism. And to all who think, and be- 
lieve they can prove, that in her buildings there is a 
power she should cultivate more, and use better on 
behalf of the civilization of nations yet unborn, it is 
clear that she has not made the most of the legacy 
England bequeathed to her charge. 

It was a legacy of Englishmen long dead ; but it was, 
and is, a bequest for Englishmen who are still to come. 
If she has saved some of it she has done well. And it is 
surely a permissible regret that she has done so little of 
what could have been done if the example of her bene- 
factors had been more regarded and more imitated. 
That example gave her some of the finest Collegiate 
buildings in the world. They are the beginnings of a 
City beautiful. And she has rested content with these 
treasures without sufficiently putting their teaching out 
to a profitable usury. She has been so much absorbed, 
impressed, with the beauties within the seclusion, 
almost the exclusiveness, of her inner Sanctuaries, her 
Quadrangles, her Common Rooms, her Chapels and 
her Halls, that she has had no eye for the clamour in her 
lengthening streets. She has not sufficiently watched 
the uncultivated growth of her body municipal in 
bricks ; the dearth of a healthy civic pride ; the ugly 
expansion of her city borders; and the uncouth 
character in her pretentious villas. 
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It may be thought that all this has little, nothing, 
to do with the beauties to be seen in the College 
precincts of Oxford. It has everything to do with 
them. It is but to suggest a comparison of what is 
with what might have been. For these precincts show 
appreciations of order, of design, of planning, for future 
occupation and use ; and of the need for educating one 
generation for the good of the next. Have these ideas, 
these principles, been held continually in mind by 
Oxford and Oxford men generally ? Certainly not. For 
if they had been we should not see, through the length 
and breadth of England to-day, so many, and such 
glaring, such culpable, evidences of their neglect. If 
public men had been taught by Oxford, during their 
residence with her, all that was needed and could 
easily have been known, they would in their after 
careers have been able to see, with opened eyes, what 
Wren, one of Oxford’s most brilliant sons, tried in 
vain to impress upon the London authorities of his 
great architectural days. Oxford as a city has never 
been planned as a whole in anticipation of future 
development. And, by an architectural realisa- 
tion of what a city might be made to become, it is not 
necessary, it is not desirable, to suppose that something 
grandiose, something involving a great expenditure of 
public monies on unnecessary vagaries, is suggested. 
To plan a city is no more than to plan a college or 
devise a house. Planning, or devising, means no more 
than a modest, common-sense, prevision that looks be- 

-fore and thinks of after. It provides for the practical 

needs of occupiers, both of single houses and great 
groups of public buildings, of vast masses of accumu- 
lated men busy with their own affairs. And those indi- 
vidual affairs are, if seen by a wide awakened vision, no 
more than the one affair of the nation in the gross. 
Wren’s foresight, and our own present difficulty 
about arterial roads to, in, and through London, are 
an illustration of what ignorance can do by neglecting 
the suggestions of those who know, and who see, 
what the future means, and how its needs may be 
met by the design, by a common-sense provision, of 
some plan. 

Let us think for a little of the importance to the 
Empire of a just appreciation of the facts of order, of 
design, not alone in private dwellings, public buildings, 
or Collegiate and University Corporations, but, in 
the cities of the future overseas. Is it not just to 
surmise that the Rhodes scholars, for example, might 
be better citizens and better directors, leaders, of 
national thought among the growing, the fast expanding 
cities of the Dominions overseas if they were taught to 
realise, and could teach others to realise, how great 
were their opportunities, and their responsibilities, in 
this respect ? Are the Cities overseas to be content to 
follow England’s bad example in permitting, not the 
growth, but the unkempt accumulation of wrangling 
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buildings, riotous streets, and rotten slums that we 
possess and some are ashamed to see ? They need nor 
be taught to believe that a rigid formal rule should con- 
trol all ideas of a city growth. If they were taught thus 
they would revolt against the thought that no freedom, 
but only a strict dogmatism, should govern all ideas of 
plan. Up to a certain point the planning of new areas to 
foresee the possible future development and distribu- 
tion of populations, and their building or traffic require- 
ments, can be quite flexible. And flexible they should 
be. But the use, the application, of a flexible principle 
is something gained. The disregard of all principle is 
everything lost, whether we apply the thought either to 
Constitution making or to the creation of healthy prac- 
tical conditions for providing new countries with clean, 
useful, and easily usable, villages, towns, or metro- 
politan cities. 

Through all the stormy period of her career Oxford 
has done so much for England that it may seem un- 
generous to cavil because she has not done more. But 
architecture has done so much for her that it may hope 
for more from her. It gave her these Colleges and they 
are her several homes. ‘They are, ina very large degree, 
Oxford herself in her outward semblances. And it is 
because of this that all architects, wherever in the wide 
world they are, have lived, at one time or other, men- 
tally in Oxford. They claim her as one of the many 
refuges they have, one of the multitude of homes to 
which they resort for inspiration, for consolation, and, 
for hope. She has part in their ambitions because she, 
in no small degree, can contribute so much to the satis- 
faction of their ideals, and help so far towards the 
realisation of their dreams. For dreams they do have 
because they, being practical men, as well as men who 
search for ideas, know that they like nations are dead, 
and deadly, if they have no vision. And it is vision that 
a knowledge of Oxford and her buildings helps to 
supply them with. 

If some of these considerations of the use and purpose 
of architecture are sound, as I believe they are, can it 
be said that they concern, or might concern, Oxford in 
any peculiar way ? That is my belief. For, if a Chair of 
Architecture were founded in Oxford surely it would be 
an event of more than local significance. It might easily 
become an enterprise of quite Imperial moment. It 
could be so arranged that it became part of the general 
University curriculum in Arts, a fraction of a large and 
liberal education. But it could, without interfering with 
this province of a University life, provide the beginning, 
only, of that part of instruction that a man would need 
to fit him for the deeper investigations he would re- 
quire for his full equipment, before he could follow a 
professional career. This would be to do for architec- 
ture, and indeed for the other arts since they are all 
allied with architecture, just so much as, and no more 
than, is done for those who are to follow the paths of 
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literature or law, science or theology, or any different 
sphere of life. Such a Chair would, too, react on the 
Public Schools. For it would help to show that, as 
architecture means a knowledge of, a learning in, 
ihe importance of ideas in things, as well as in thought 
to be read by words in books, so these schools would 
begin to find that all boys are not made alike. 
And it would show that if an activity of mind can- 
not be induced in some by verbs it can be by visible 
and tangible realities better than by the abstractions, 
additions, or distractions, of thought not allied with 
things. Shakespeare spoke of this to all Englishmen 
three hundred years ago when he said there were ser- 
mons in stones, books in the running brooks, and that 
something good to know was to be found in everything. 
This, too, was the text which Bacon knew and used. 
And it is the text of all modern science, all ancient and 
modern art, except that which begins and ends in a 
scholarship of verbs alone. Painting derives ideas from 
things. Sculpture gives things ideas. Architecture col- 
lects the ideas of nations and embodies them in things. 
Literature uses ideas to illustrate things, and philosophy 
makes use of things to find ideas. And all these, in 
touching things, would give them a sense of life, make 
nature live again, and keep all the world alive, by 
thought. 

The idea is sometimes in the thing, and things are 
the parent of all ideas, for without things we cannot 
conceive ideas. All ideals are known and shown by 
things. Greek mythology was a fable of created things; 
and in it is to be found the cause of those ideas and 
things which Greek art presented in tragedy, and 
in that great built epic of Athena Parthenos on the 
sacred hill of Attica. 

Gothic mystery was not always mysticism. For mys- 
ticism is a vapour. But mystery may be, and often 
is, truth, clean and clear, able to refresh, and ready 
to sustain life in thought, and thought in life by the 
aid of things. If the mystery of life that Gothic art 
displayed to the light of day, in fabrics of stone, suffered 
confusion under the misconceptions of some who 
directed medizeval thought, that is no argument by 
which to belie the facts of truth in mystery if some- 
times misapplied. ‘Those fabrics of such mysterious and 
beautiful power were built in, on, and by, the hard 
realities of a practical reason. In them imagination was 
using reason, and reason was aiding imagination. Both 
these faculties have been coupled together in the 
methods of modern science to find discoveries in the 
physical, as art has sought them, and found them, in a 
metaphysical realm. Both tried experiments, and both 
found added power by the means they used. 

In true building there is, and must be, evidence of 
science without display. And the fine art of it, though 
always evident, should never be too much in evidence. 
The retiring modesty of all great art, that lives by 


scientific power, is always, in itself, a quiet invitation 
to a closer intimacy. Fine art is never brazen and it 
never brags. It neither mocks nor mimics nature. 
And though it is full of the real deeps of knowledge 
it is never a display, a parade, of personal learning. 
What is individual in its authorship is hidden in the 
strength and power of its universal appeal. 

It might be suggested that a School of Architecture 
in Oxford would have little interest for, and add little 
to, the outlook of those whose time was given, particu- 
larly, to other schools. Need this necessarily be so ? 
Could it not be shown that an architectural attitude of 
mind was of value to those concerned with politics and 
law, literature and science, mathematics, astronomy, and 
music ? An astronomer would find nothing in archi- 
tecture to teach him more definite conceptions of the 
unalterable principles of order and of law, or of the 
operation of Mind controlling these. He meets design 
in his own pursuit every day. But he would be no loser 
in his knowledge of man’s province, and powers, if he 
were able to perceive how the principles of design could 
be applied by human effort. It is doubtless evident that 
in Wren’s work as an architect his power to grasp large 
principles of design in structure, form, and subordina- 
tion, was aided by what he knew of arrangement in 
unlimited space. And his wide imagination, if it did 
sail abroad in the seas of space, was anchored in the 
stones, and took visible shape in the dome, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Music is an allied art subject to structure 
and design, form and “figure.” It uses scale as 
well as “‘ scales.” And its use of an idea, developed 
with harmony, variety, and rhythm, is imagined 
sound ; as architecture is imagined form, caught 
and held by mind. One art is always better known by 
some knowledge of another. Science in its various 
branches is occupied with structure and function, 
It studies these for useful purposes, finds law, sees 
design, and discovers Mind. And, when it rises to look 
at large results, observes architecture expressed in uni- 
versal terms. And as for politics and law! Roman lawis 
a Roman architecture in jurisprudence. Our Common 
Law is a Gothic architecture in a Gothic legal tradition. 
Both are based on a constructive growth of thought 
used in liberty and controlled in freedom. And the 
English Constitution is as Gothic as all Gothic art ; as 
flexible and as free ; subject to no written restrictions ; 
knowing no limit to its growth, vitality and power ; and 
is as easily used for great or small occasions to meet 
every human need or design. 

If there is any desire, any actual need, to consider art 
in relation to philosophy, as an educational exercise by 
which to train a faculty of mind as part of a university 
curriculum, that relation can be best approached 
through a knowledge of architecture. Instruction 
in the essential factors of art must precede the 
education of a capacity to use that instruction 
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and apply it for purposes of speculation. To 
speculate in such a direction need not necessarily 
become an idle pastime. And it will not become idle if 
it adheres to facts as a basis of effort. Its use may be to 
foster resource and a resilience of thought. And it 
might serve to show that the place of imagination in art 
is related to the position of speculation in philosophy. 
The use and purpose of imaginative exercise, in the 
attempt to see by mental vision the relative values of 
admitted fact in physical research, is now more under- 
stood. It connects the real with the ideal; it unites 
invisible things with visible facts ; it shows the relation 
between reality within the limits by which we can 
appreciate, apprehend, it and an idea; and it shows 
that the idea is often more a thing than the real by 
which it is embodied. All things are but symbols of 
ideas. We are become too much the slaves of what 
we call facts. And we forget that a fact is only the 
name or description of a thing, while the actual 
essence of a thing is in the idea, or truth, it may 
convey. And while ideas are expressed in thought by 
words, themselves mere symbols, they reside in mind, 
the source of thought, the agent of imagination, which 
is the feeder and breeder of ideas. So when we 
look at architecture we see in it a body of physical 
factors ; a bundle of formative ideas ; and beyond these 
we seek, and we find, evidence of a something which, 
though it is reflected by the action and controlled 
by the exercise of mind, is beyond the capacities of soul 
or mind and is of the spirit, spiritual. This some- 
thing is not a thing. It is a life. And itis a fact we can 
apprehend, but not define. Architecture in the highest 
efforts of its expression seeks to show something of 
this spirit, the background of ideas, that isin man. And 
the kind and quality, the nature and character, of that 
spirit when expressed will depend on what the agent 
of its expression himself knows, believes, and is, in his 
own personality. He makes the spirit expressed in his 
work either fine or foul, according as he is, himself, the 
willing recipient of an impulse he must control that is 
either foul or fine. He is the responsible agent of what 
his hands and heart may do in an effort to experience, 
create, and make, ideals of a beautiful or of a vile 
conception. 


Oxford possesses, as we have seen, what may well be 
considered the finest School of English Architecture in 
the kingdom. But, unfortunately, that school is not 
recognised officially, or otherwise, by the University in 
any definite way. The University as a Corporate Body 
appears to disregard entirely the teaching of that 
school. Such an attitude to so great an art is amazing. 
Particularly is this so when the silent lecturers, the 
world-renowned professors, at work in the school are 
treated with no sufficient respect. It is everywhere 
understood that, as a University should, Oxford 
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confers degrees in Arts. Yetin one she does not. And 
that one is one of the greatest, most permanent, most 
effective, and most historical, as well as one of the 
most sublime, of all the Arts. It is at her door. it 
knocks at her very gates. That art is architecture. 
And the Masters of Arts in that School are those 
buildings that are the glory of Oxford, the pride of 
England. Among them are some of the fine treasures, 
not of this Empire alone, but of the whole civilised 
world, Yet architecture has been welcomed by other 
societies of the learned. And that welcome has been 
given within the portals of dignity, at the high tables 
of honour, as to one worthy of their regard by those 
who direct and govern the great affairs of an educa- 
tional state. It is curious, to those who interest them- 
selves in the arts as a means of uplifting the mini, 
the spirit, and the vision of men, to be a witness of this 
English neglect of England’s powers in art. Especially 
is this neglect perplexing, at this late stage of England’s 
life, when all know that among those books of stone 
in the built library of English art which Oxford owns, 
or almost disowns, are some that, by both internal and 
external evidence, are the product of a few of the most 
brilliant minds England has ever nourished. And 
though the added interest of a recogaised authorship 
of these buildings is, in many cases, absent, yet, 
in the case of some, they are the product of 
known, and able, minds. ‘The architecture of 
authorship in words is sought and seen in the 
structure of other productions of the human mind. The 
structural fabric, the idea, the theme, the plot or plan, 
the substance on, and by, which Shakespeare, Bacon or 
Milton wrought is studied with persistent care. The 
decorative rhythms, and the portrayals of character they 
used to give adequate expression to the substantial 
foundation of their art, are examined with intimate de- 
light. Their mind and art is sought, and known, and 
shown, in, and by, a regard for their works. All masters, 
most students, and some critics, of literary qualities 
admit and testify to this. And it is so that the mind and 
art that makes fine architecture out of good building 
must also be studied before architecture can be known 
and the fine art of it seen. 


We are told that the ‘‘ Seven Liberal Arts ”’ in which 
our older Universities originally gave a degree in ‘“‘Arts” 
were those to be found in a list prepared about the time 
that Theodoric ruled the Western Empire fourteen 
hundred years ago. That list has been widened. It 
probably gave the Hebdomadal Council its name. But 
perhaps the time is near when it may become wise to 
make it wider still, and, in doing so to admit, not the 
mistress nor the master, but the first parent of all the 
Arts whose name is architecture. For it is to this art 
that Oxford owes, in no small degree, much of her well- 
won fame. 
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EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 


Exhibition of Contemporary British Architecture 


(he Exhibition of Contemporary British Architec- 
ture was opened in the Galleries of the Royal 
Jntitute, in the presence of a distinguished company 
of members and visitors, on Monday afternoon, by the 
President, who, in formally opening the Exhibition, 
said :— 

he man or woman who stands up to perform an 
opening ceremony finds, as a rule, that his function is 
not to open an exhibition or other show to the public 
but to open the public to the show. Happily to-day 
there is no such inversion of the task. ‘The day has 
fortunately come when the British public knows what 
architecture is and what its value is. There is no need 
to turn the key in their brains or bosoms, and if | make 
a pretence of turning any imaginary key in the door of 
the exhibition it is only in the spirit of that phrase so 
dear to Cabinet Ministers receiving deputations, 
* Gentlemen, you are pushing at an open door.” 

Far be it from me to suggest that your disappoint- 
ment will be less than that of most deputations. Our 
show is very simple and innocent in its purposes, even 
if it falls short of its own aims, and if it does fall short 
it is not because we haven’t got the goods, but that we 
cannot, for various reasons, put them all in the shop 
window. No sense of delicacy shall prevent me from 
saying that architecture to-day is going strong. ‘There 
are plenty of architects and plenty of them are good. 
The public knows of our existence ; we happily know 
of the existence of the public, and if we here attempt to 
facilitate the strength of that knowledge on both sides 
it is not in any direction of importunate salesmanship 
but simply because, being aware of the generous and 
general public interest in our craft, we are here 
attempting to do for our buildings what they cannot do 
for themselves. 

‘lo assemble in one spot some hundreds of modern 
buildings is obviously impossible, to take the public on 
a tour of inspection covering hundreds of miles is 
equally or nearly equally impossible, and so we have 
brought together this group of representations in order 
that in the course of a short visit here those whose 
praise and blame we respect may pour out their blame 
and praise. 

The architect in classic days was honoured. In the 
Middle Ages, when he wasn’t called an architect, he 
was respected. In the days of the Renaissance he was 
adulated, in the early part of last century he was 
tolerated, in the days of the Gothic revival he was 
venerated. In the days of my youth he was some- 


times employed, sometimes trusted, sometimes ignored. 
Among ignorant clients with what they would call 

hard heads, which possibly were hard (too hard, in fact), 

the architect passed for a luxury, an expense adder. 


To-day, at last, it is understood that he is an artist 
who does not add expense but who regulates expendi- 
ture. 

As soon as man emerges from savagedom he rises to 
the notion that he had better wear clothes, not a sack 
and a piece of string, and he either makes himself a 
dress suit at home or gets a tailor. ‘The best people 
try the tailor method. 

The architect is only the tailor of houses. As soon 
as a man feels the need of a house which is more than 
corrugated iron and matchboard he is out of the sack 
and string stage and faced with the tailor stage—in 
other words, he is out for something which costs more 
and is made of more valuable materials than the shanty 
of savagedom. The architect is nothing more than one 
who sees that these valuable materials are not cut to 
waste, and that the result is not an expensive chaos 
but a work of art. 


A GENERAL IMPRESSION. 
By Cuarves E. Sayer [4.]. 

There can be no doubt that the R.I.B.A. Exhibition 
Joint Committee were right practically to confine the 
exhibition to photographs ; we want to see what a 
building actually looks like, and not what the architect 
hoped it would look like, or what the perspective artist 
thought it ought to look like. Still, the galleries have a 
sombre aspect ; moreover, colour is still an essential con- 
stituent of architecture even in these drab days. This is 
not the place for any attempt at detailed criticism, but 
some general reflections may perhaps be hazarded. 

Our French and American critics, whilst giving un- 
stinted praise to our domestic work, complain that our 
public buildings are too fussy and overloaded with 
detail. A very eminent French architect was particu- 
larly severe on the abuse of the orders as picturesque 
adjuncts to our street fagades—for it is by our streets we 
are judged. Were he to visit this exhibition he would 
probably say that the columns had been taken indoors 
to keep them out of the rain. A few years ago the 
study of the orders was a new and fascinating pursuit, 
and architects were moved to air their recently acquired 
knowledge, not always with discretion. We are learning 
better now, as many examples exhibited here will show, 
and at least we may rejoice that we have got rid of what 
a well-known journalist calls the “ cat’s-meat order.” 

In this connection it may be well to recall the late 
R. Phéné Spiers’s saying, “ It is absolutely necessary for 
an architect to understand the orders thoroughly so that 
he may omit them from his buildings.” 

The domestic work here illustrated does not belie its 
reputation--the tendency seems to be still in the direc- 
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tion of greater simplicity combined with extreme solici- 
tude for surface texture, and archeology is very little in 
evidence. One wonders when private citizens will be 
able to build again ; the present outlook is certainly not 
rosy. 

The Hanging Committee are much to be congratu- 
lated on their success in a very difficult task, hampered 
as they were by lack of space. 


Among those present at the Private View were :— 

Lord and Lady Aberconway, Lord Carmichael, Lady 
Carmichael and Miss Carmichael, The Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, Lord Hemphill, General Lord Horne, Lord 
and Lady Morris, Lord Muir Mackenzie, Lord and Lady 
Eustace Percy, Lord Shandon, Lord and Lady Strathspey, 
Lord and Lady Stuart, Sir Herbert Austin, Sir John 
Burnet, R.A., and Lady Burnet, Sir Edward and Lady 
Busk, Sir Anthony A. Bowlby, President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Sir James and Lady Crichton-Browne, Sir Theodore and 
Lady Cook, Lady Eve, Sir Park Goff, Sir Charles Holme, 
Sir Arthur L. Lever, M.P., Sir Malcolm and Lady Mac- 
naughten, Sir William and Lady Plender, Sir Edmund 
Phipps, Sir Charles and Lady Ruthen, Sir Alfred Temple, 
Sir Charles and Lady Walston. 

Lord St. John of Bletso, Sir Charles Hobhouse, Sir 
Alfred Mond, M.P., Sir Edgar Bonham Carter and Miss 
J. F. Bonham Carter, Sir Isidore and Lady Spielmann, 
Mr. Wm. C. Noxon (Agent General for Ontario), Bishop 
Gore, General Swinton, General Spears and Mrs. Spears, 
Mr. Ramsey MacDonald, M.P., Mr. John P. Hay, M.P., 
Mr. G. W. S. Jarrett, M.P., and Mrs. Jarrett, Mr. W. 
Reynolds Stevens, Mr. Gilbert Bayes. 

Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., and Mrs. Bellairs, 
Dr. W. A. Chapple, M.P., and Mrs. Chapple, Major F. H. 
Fawkes, M.P., Mr. H. D. Lorimer, M.P., and Mrs. 
Lorimer, Mr. Maxwell Thornton, M.P., Major R. D. 'T. 
Yerburgh, M.P., Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton, R.A., and 
Mrs. Hughes-Stanton, Mr. Nigel Playfair, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh and Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. H. Gordon Self- 
ridge, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. L. Cope Cornford, Mrs. 
Harcourt Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Baillie Scott, Canon 
Alexander, The Dean of Windsor and Mrs. Baillie, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Galsworthy, Mr. Thomas Marlowe, Miss 
Marie Lohr, Mr. Charles Marriott, The Hon. Peter C. 
Larkin (High Commissioner for Canada), Mr. A. H. 
Ashbolt (Agent-General for Tasmania), Mr. and Mlrs. 
Greville Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. Ouless, Mr. J. E. K. 
Studd and Lady Kathleen Studd, Mr. Eric Barnard, Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Evans, Lt.-Col. C. P. Crane and Mrs. 
Crane, Mr. E. K. Chambers and Mrs. Chambers, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. V. Lanchester, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Haynes, 
Miss Haynes, Mr. G. Rowland Hill, Mr. J. Allen Howe, 
Mr. Roland B. Chessum, Mr. and Mrs. Starkie Gardner, 
The President The Institution of Electrical Engineers, The 
President Royal Meteorological Society, The President 
Law Society, and the Masters of many City Companies. 

The Mayors of Paddington, Lambeth, Kensington, 
Marylebone, Hampstead, Holborn, Woolwich, Poplar, 
Deptford, Westminster, etc. 
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Correspondence 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING. 
4 December 1922 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I would like to reply to the written 
communication from Mr. P. J. Waldram in your last 
issue relating to my recent paper on Illuminating 
Engineering. 

In his first remark I would suggest he has overlooked 
the fact that the subject of Hluminating Engineering 
is not one which can be exhausted in one paper, nor 
was it my intention to attempt it as I mentioned in my 
opening paragraph. 

It afforded me great pleasure to be asked to present 
a paper on this subject to such an important body as 
the Royal Institute, and a lecturer naturally considers 
the best manner in which to present his subject so that 
it may be of the greatest service to his audience. 
My work has brought me in close touch with architects 
in all parts of the country, and my experience has 
led me to consider that my lecture would be of 
greater help to them if I dealt with the fundamentals 
of light distribution, leaving architectural and zsthetic 
considerations to the architect himself. 

As regards the choice of technical matter illustrating 
my lecture, | was naturally governed by the use 
of subjects of whose reliability I had first-hand 
knowledge ; and possibly I should have given due 
prominence to thanking the various bodies who were 
good enough to assist me in this respect. ‘These 
include the Hluminating Engineering Society, Capt. 
E. Stroud, Holophane, Ltd., British Commercial Gas 
Association, but go per cent. of the actual photographs 
of interiors were those which I myself had engineered 
and of which I therefore had intimate knowledge. 

There is not space to deal fully with all the points 
which Mr. Waldram raises, but a point which I do 
feel he overlooks is the fact that all architects are not 
ardent students of illumination. [| rather think at this 
juncture for Mr. Waldram to analyse illumination in 
foot-candles does not help an architect very much 
until the fundamentals of my paper are first generally 
understood, Yours truly, 

Lawrence M. ‘Tye. 

R.I.B.A. STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL. 

Members and Licentiates are informed that they 
need not submit a photograph and elevation of a build- 
ing which they wish to nominate for the R.I.B.A. 
Street Architecture Medal, except in cases where they 
wish to nominate a building erected to their own 
designs. ‘The Secretary R.I.B.A. has arranged to 
inform Architects of buildings for which nominations 
have been received, and will invite them to send photo- 
graphs and elevations for the Jury’s consideration. 
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MR. EDWARD WARREN A'T OXFORD 


MR. EDWARD WARREN’S INAUGURAL 
LECTURE AT OXFORD. 


he first of a course of lectures on architecture in con- 
ne tion with the Oxfordshire Society of Architects was 
gi. en in the Town Hall on Friday evening, 10 November, 
ur ier the chairmanship of the President of Magdalen. 

Ir. Edward Warren dealt with ‘‘ The Point of View in 
the Study of Architecture,” and asked of the world in 
oe eral what mental image does the name of Oxford evoke? 
‘T’) those who intimately knew and loved the city—and the 
terms in this case were almost synonymous—especially to 
those who had passed some of the most impressionable 
yesrs of their youth within her walls, the image was an 
architectural image. The instinct to which the beauty and 
dignity of these buildings were due was a sure instinct, that 
of expressing the nobility of ‘‘ true religion”? by noble 
architecture, and the dignity of “‘ sound learning ”’ by the 
dignified housing of scholarship. Oxford being what 
Oxford is, could they doubt for a moment that she had un- 
conscious influence on all receptive minds, which rendered 
her pre-eminently fit for the conscious and carefully or- 
dained training of students of the great art of which she 
was so conspicuous an exemplar ? She numbered amongst 
her sons the great name, the greatest, indeed, amongst 
British architects, of Christopher Wren, as well as such 
names as John Ruskin and William Morris. The influence 
of the latter had been revolutionary, or rather revivifying, 
and had spread throughout the civilised world. He was, 
perhaps, trying to convince the already convinced as to the 
pre-eminent fitness of Oxford for a school of Architecture. 
Their lectures then were, they hoped, forerunners of such 
a school, and they had the immediate hope that they might 
be accompanied by classes in architecture, construction, 
and design, primarily intended for young men studying 
architecture with a view to its practice, whether members 
of the University, or pupils, or assistants in the offices of 
Oxford architects, but open to all serious students who 
would follow a definite course of training. The lecturer 
then dealt with the style, or manner, of buildings in different 
countries, and went on to say that style, or manner, of 
building had arisen, naturally, from building necessities 
and materials, and this he held to be strictly true of all real 
styles or constructive manners, but it did not, of course, 
cover adopted, or half adopted, fashions in architecture, or 
attempted revivals of ancient manners. In England, and 
markedly in Oxford, the native, local stvle of building 
lingered long after the half-hearted adoption of a foreign 
manner, known as that of the Renaissance, and derived 
from the French, the Flemings, and the Germans, who 
were copying the Italians, who were copying, more or less, 
the remains of Roman buildings and Greek statuary which 
they were rediscovering. The acceptation in this country 
was for a long time slow and half-hearted, and throughout 
England, and more particularly in the West, there were 
many curious and interesting instances of survivals of, and 
reversions to, the native manner of Gothic architecture, but 
none, so far as he was aware, more marked than in Oxford, 
which had been called the ‘‘ home of lost causes,”’ and had 
certainly been so in regard to native Gothic architecture 
when that was already a lost cause elsewhere. To the stu- 
dent of architecture, continued the lecturer, and especially 
to those who were studying it with a view to its practice, 


that deepening of consciousness as to all forms of buildings 
and their accessories was inevitable and necessary. They 
must have a point of view and a critical one ; they must 
acquire a fair knowledge of the constructive history of their 
craft, as well as of the recognised and accepted rules of 
modern construction. Some knowledge also, not neces- 
sarily deep but accurate as far as it went, of social history 
and its manifestations in architecture was absolutely neces- 
sary. Domestic architecture in especial was the most vivid 
illustration of social history. Architecture as an illustration 
of history, and history as an explanation of architecture, 
were such fascinating studies in themselves that the true 
student of either would inevitably be drawn to the other. 
But no mere historical or archeological reading would 
lead them far in the understanding of architecture without 
the earnest study of its basic principles, its constructive 
needs, and their expression in proportion, balance, and 
harmony, its protective necessities, and their acceptation 
and treatment as contributive accessories of design 

ARCHITECTS’ FEES FOR STATE-AIDED 

HOUSING SCHEMES. 

The Ministry of Health and the tribunal appointed 
by the R.I.B.A. are anxious to obtain a settlement of all 
claims for architects’ fees in connection with State- 
aided housing schemes without further delay. Archi- 
tects who still desire the assistance of the tribunal are 
therefore requested to apply to the Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. on or before 31 December 1922. The 
Tribunal cannot undertake to deal with cases sub- 
mitted to them after this date. 


Notices 


GENERAL MEETINGS, MONDAY, 
18 DECEMBER 1922. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
18 December 1922, at 7.55 p.m., when a Report will 
be furnished of the proceedings at the Special General 
Meeting held on 4 December 1922, and the following 
Resolution passed at that meeting will be submitted 
for confirmation :— 

“That the Council be authorised to create a 
mortgage or otherwise to charge all or any the 
leasehold and freehold property of the Institute as 
the Council shall think fit, to secure the sum of 
£20,000 and interest, and to execute such deeds 
and documents as may be required in connection 
therewith.” 

The Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Ses- 
sion 1922-23 will be held on Monday, 18 December, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held on 4 De- 
cember 1922; formally to admit members attending 
for the first time since their election ; Nomination of 
Candidates for Membership (Election 8 January 1923). 

To read the following Paper: “‘ The Law of Build- 
ing Outside London,” by A. N. C. Shelley, M.A.Oxon., 
B.C.L., of H.M. Ministry of Health. 
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Competitions 


LAYING-OUT OF BUILDING 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact 
that the conditions of the above competition are 
unsatisfactory. ‘The Competitions Committee are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members and 
Licentiates are advised to take no part in the competi- 
tion. 


ESTATE, 


Members’ Column 


OFFICE TO LET. 

A.R.L.B.A. offers share of his furnished office to anothet member 
at nominal rental with a view to mutual assistance if required. 
Good West-end address. Office well lighted and_ fitted with 
telephone, gas fire, etc. Excellent opportunity for provincial 
architect requiring London office, or architect commencing prat tice. 
—Apply Box 922, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
London, W.r1. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. A. J. McLean [A.], who has been practising for the last vear 
in Haywards Heath, has opened an office in Brighton at 3, Palace 
Place. 

ROYAL ENGINEERS (T.A.). 

Any member under 30 who would care to take up a commission 
in the Royal Engineers (T-A.) is requested to communicate with 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ASSocIATE With 22 vears’ general experience desires suitable posi- 
tion. Accustomed to full control. Good business knowledge. Part 
time not objected to.—Apply Box 415, ¢/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 
_ 9, Conduit Street, W 


ASSOCIATE (31) 12 years’ experience in town, country and the 
East, open for re-engagement at home or abroad. Ex-service. 
Excellent references. ‘ Box 2711,” c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9, Con- 


duit Street, London, W.1. 

A.R.1.B.A., with 18 years’ varied experience, desires engagement. 
Surveys. levelling, specifications, quantities, estimates. Ex-Royal 
Academy Schools student. Recent experience on bank premises. 
Willing to acquire interest in established practice aftet probationary 
period.—Apply Box 925, c/o Secretary R.I B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W. 

Work urgently required in any capacity by architect’s assistant 
Married. Accept any reasonable salary. Full war service, twice 
wounded. Disengaged.—Apply Box 275, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A.. 
9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

SCOTLAND 

ScortisH Architect in practice in Edinburgh, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., is 
prepared to collaborate with London Architects having commissions 
in any part of Scotland. Apply Hon. Secretary, Edinburgh A.A 
14, Hill Street, Edinburgin. 


Due to a printer’s error the name of Mr. T'renwith Wills in 
the last number of the Journal was given as Sir Trenwith Wills, 


Minutes Ill 


SESSION 1922-1923. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1922-23, held on Monday, 4 December 1922, at 8 p.m.—Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, President, in the Chair. The attendance book 
was signed by 14 Fellows (including 8 Members of the Council) 
and 10 Associates (including 2 Members of the Council). 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 20 November 1922, 
having been published in the Journal, were taken as read, con- 
firmed and signed by the Chairman. 


go 


The following Member attending for the first time since }is 
election was formally admitted hy the President : 
Mr. E. S. Associate. 

The following candidates for membership were elected ivy 
show of hands : 
AS FELLOWS (1s). 

ANSELI.: WiLLIAM Henry, M.C. [.4. 1900]. 

BoTHWELL : Epwin Forses [4. 19151, Shanghai, China. 

CaALLow : CHARLES Fry [4. 1905]. 

CARNELL : JOHN Laurier [.4. 1895], King’s Lynn. 

: Henry Ricuarp [4. 1921], Chester. 

DITCHBURN : Davin [A4. 1908], Bombay, India. 

GoTcH : LAURENCE [.4. 1906], Kettering. 

Marwick: THomas Purves, F.S.I., F.S.A.(Scot.) 1883], 
Edinburgh. 

MIDDLETON : ORLANDO [. 1895]. 

RiLey : Henry [.4. 1906], Leicester. 

RypeE: FRANK [A. 1885]. 

SHort: Major Ernest Grorce, C.B.E., F.S.L., 
S.R.E.S. £4. 1921], Salisbury. 

SoutTaR: Geppes [4. 1921], Dundee. 

STRETTON : CLEMENT [A. 1901], Leicester. 

TANNER : EpwIn Joun [4. 1911]. 

AS ASSOCIATES (141). 

*ALEXANDER : WALTER [S. 1922—Special War Exemption], 
Quetta, India. 

ALLEN : CHARLES WILLIAM [Special War Examination], Not- 
tingham. 

Ancus : ANDREW Epwarp [Special War Examination], Wind- 
sor, Ont., Canada. 

AusTIN : Lestie Maenus, A.R.C.A. [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

Backway : GeRALD Henry [Special War Examination]. 

BAILLIE: WILLIAM [Special Examination], Glasgow. 

Batt: FRrepertck [Special War Examination], 
Gloucester. 

Batt: Cessrorp [Special Examination]. 

BANKART : HuGH CHartes [Special War Examination]. 

BARNARD : CHARLES Downinc [Special War Examination]. 

BaTuHurst : LESLIE JOHN [Special War Examination]. 

Beauroy: SamueL Georce [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

BEESTON : CHARLES NICHOLSON [Special War Examination]. 

BEESTON : WILFRED [Special War Examination], Liverpool. 

BINGE: JosepH WALLACE, M.C. [Special War Examination]. 

Biro: Eric Lesiir [Special War Examination], Chalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks. 

BLAKELFy : Tom [Special War Examination], Dewsbury. 

Booker : ALFRED VINCENT [Special War Examination]. 

Box : Harry Ewart [Special War Examination]. 

BRAMWELL : JOHN [Special War Examination], Liverpool. 

Briars : REGINALD, M.C. [Special War Examination]. 

BROADBENT : JOHN Stewart [Special War Examination]. 

BROTHERS : COLIN STANLEY [Special War Examination], Liver- 
pool. 

Brown : ALFRED JOHN [Special War Examination]. 

BROWN : WALTER [Special War Examination] 

BuTLeR: BERTRAM [Final Examination], Dudley. 

BUYSMAN : CORNELIUS JAMES ALEXANDER KeLper [Special Wat 
Examination]. 

CaLey : WALTER Herbert [Special War Examination]. 

CARTER : GEORGE BERTRAM [Special War Examination]. 

CARTWRIGHT : WILFRED [Special War Examination], Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire. 

CHISHOLM; ALEXANDER MacLeop [Special War Examina- 
tion], Birkenhead. 

CLACK : JOHN [Special War Examination]. 

CLARK: SIpNey [S. 1911—Special War Exemption]. 


* This candidate qualified for registration as Student in 19 10. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


CorNes : Ernest Haro_p [Special War Examination], Chester. 

CricKMAY : GORDON HAyTER [Special War Examination]. 

CROWTHER: JOHN Henry, junr. [Special War Examination], 
Dewsbury. 

Denr: ALWYN Ronacp [Special War Examination]. 

E,srwoop : FREDERICK GEORGE [Special War Examination], 
Manchester. 

Fucins : FRANK WALLIs [Special War Examination], Paignton, 
South Devon. 


“are: ARTHUR CECIL [Special War Examination], Bath. 

Farrier: ARCHIBALD Vicror [Special War Examination]. 

Firrcror? : ALFRED CRUMBLEHULME [Special War Examina- 
tion], Bolton 

: ANTHONY T'HOMAs [Special War Examination]. 

Feancis : Cecu. WILLIAM [Special War Examination]. 

Fraser: Bricur [Special War Examination], Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 

Fryer: Epcar [Special War Examination], Liverpool. 

Gapb* GgrorGe Cyrit [Special War Examination], Broms- 
grove. 

GrorGE: Conrap Eric [Special War Examination]. 

GiLDER: FrRAMROz Nowroji [Final Examination]. 

Giass: James Scott, M.C. [Special War Examination]. 

Gower: LAwrorp RayMonpb [Special War Examination], 
Briton Ferry. 

Gray: James [Special War Examination], Edinburgh. 

GuNsTton : Epwarp [Final Examination], Reading. 

Hatt: Hersert JAMes [Special War Examination]. 

Hatt: Monracu [Special War Examination], Lin- 
coln. 

Hampron : JAMeEs FrepeRICK [Special War Examination]. 

Hickey : Patrick [Special War Examination]. 

Horcer: Max Ricuarp [Final Examination]. 

Hoi peN: FREDERICK CLARKE, M.C. [Special War 
Examination], Beaconsfield. 

Horwoop: JAMeEs [Special War Examination]. 

Howirt : LEONARD CEciL [Special War Examination], Liver- 
pool. 

GetorGe Epwarp [Special War Examination], 
Newnham-on-Severn, Gloucestershire. 

: ELEANOR KATHERINE Dororuy [Final Examina- 
tion]. 

{LLINGWORTH : ARTHUR JOHN ALEXANDER [Special War Exam- 
ination], Bombay, India. 

Jarvis : Haro_p Epcar [Special War Examination], Banbury. 

JeNsON : ALEXANDER GeorGE [Final Examination], Birming- 
ham. 

Joun : Lewis [Special War Examination], Cowbridge, Glam. 

JouNsOoN: ArtrHUR [Special War Examination], 
\Ianchester. 

Jones: Ttomas Epwarp [Special War Examination], Port 
Dinorwic, North Wales. 

Kemp : Lesiie HacGer [Special War Examination]. 

KENDALL : CHarves, M.C. [Special War Examination], Ossett, 
Yorks. 

KENNEDY ; Wutre [Special War Examination]. 

KILLENDER: HENRY CraupEe [Special War Examination], 
Liverpool. 

KinGc : Georce Epwarp [Special War Examination], Notting- 
ham. 

Kinna: Kenmure [Special War Examination], Liverpool. 

LaMBerRT: FRreperick Henry [Special War Examination]. 

Leverkus : GERTRUDE WILHFLMINE Marcaret, B.A. [I inal 
Examination]. 

Lipsury : GrorGe Vicror [Special War Examination]. 

Liverr: Ricmarp ALFREP Harpwick [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

LONSpALF: HERBERT GREENHALGH [Special War Examina- 
tion], Manchester. 


ILUMSDEN : Davip Apams [Special War Examination], Birming- 
ham. 

McDonaLp: JAMEs RoBert ANGus [Special War Examina- 
tion], Jarrow-on-T yne. 

McNavuGut: Rosert MACKISON [Special War Examination], 


Dumbarton. 
McWILLIAM: ALEXANDER [Special War Examination], Edin- 
burgh. 


MANSERGH : BRIAN GEORGE LEwIs [Special War Examination]. 

Marr: JOHN Gies [Special War Examination], Aberdeen. 

MFAGER: KILDARE Stuc ey [Special War Examination]. 

NiLBuRN : CHARLES WILLIAM [Special War Examination], 
Darlington. 

MILNER: JOHN Sowerry [Special War Examination]. 

Minty : STANLEY [Special War Examination]. 

Moopy : Hersertr Line, P.A.S.1L. [Special War Examination], 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Moorr: FRANK ALLEN [Special War Examination], Bristol. 

NewsuM : ARTHUR ‘THORPE [Special War Examination], Long 
Eaton, near Nottingham. 

Nose : CHARLES [Special War Examination], Manchester. 

Nutt: Epwarp James [Special War Examination]. Notting- 
ham. 

©’Connor: Epwarp Dominic [Special War Examination] 
Leicester. 

Pace: Eric CHarLes RANPLE [Special War Examination], 
Newport, Mon. 

PaLMER: KENNETH [Special War Examination], Gatley, 
Cheshire. 

PARKER: JOHN KiLGour [Special War Examination]. 

Piccott: JoHN Roserr [Special War Examination], Stoke- 
on-'Trent. 

Pike: CHARLES WiLLiAm [Special War Examination], Dor- 
chester. 

Prircnarp : Witiiam [Special War Examination], 
Liverpool. 

QvuarmMRy: Gerorcr [Special War Examination], 
jurnley. 

Rae: DonaLtp CAMERON [Special War Examination}, Aber- 
deen. 

RANKINE : ANDREW [Special War Examination], Hull. 

Rees : JOHN FrepeRICK [Special War Examination], Newport, 
Mon. 

Remp: ALEXANDER SIMPSON [Final Examination], [Ashpitel 
Prizeman 1922], (Distinction in Thesis), Aberdeen. 

Ricuarps : Francis Aucustus, M.A.Oxon [Special Examina- 
tion]. 

Wittarp Bruce [Special War Examination], 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Ritey : HERBERT GeorGE [Special War Examination], Foxton, 
Leicestershire. 

Rocers : [Special War Examination], Newport, 
Mon. 

Ross: Davin JoHN ALEXANDER [Special War Examination]. 
Inverness. 

Ry_Le: [Final Examination]. 

SAWYER: FREDERICK JOHN [Final Examination]. 

Scotr : HERMAN ALEXANDER [Special War Examination]. 

SHEPHERD : JOHN CHIENE [Special War Examination], Liver- 


pool. 
SkipPper: Eric Haywarp [Special War Examination], Nor- 
wich, 


SkipwitH : Lionet Ernest [Special War Examination]. 

SLAUGHTER: LesLie Scott [Special War Examination]. 

STARLING : WILLIAM Love [Special War Examination]. 

Crci. Grorce [Special War Examination], 
Winchester. 

SrRIBLING : Hersert JAmMes [Special War Examination], 
Slough, Bucks. 

SuGcpEN : Howarp Davy [Final Examination]. 
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SUTHERS : STANLEY HO Lt [Special War Examination], Peters- 
field, Hants. 

TANNER: CHARLES PUGET |Special War Examination], New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Taytor: LoGaN [Special War Examination], Kin- 
tore, Aberdeenshire. 

WILLIAM RicHArD [Special War Examination]. 

Toms: BerrramM Henry [Special War Examination]. 

‘Townprow : Freprrick Epwarp [Special War Examination]. 

Troup: Roperr JAMIESON, M.A., Croix de Guerre [Special 
War Examination]. 

Vinycomep: Lippe [Special War Examination], 
Forest Hall, Northumberland. 

WuHitTAKER : GEORGE [Special War Examination], Blackburn. 

WILKINSON : HereertT CuTLerR [Special War Examination], 
Nelson, Lancs. 

WILLMoTT : STANLEY JOHN [Special War Examination]. 

WILson: JOHN WiLLiamM [Special War Examina- 
tion}. 

WINSLADE: Morais Lester [Special War Examination]. 

WynneE-WILLIAMS : WALTER PHILLIPS [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

YATES : CHARLES WILLIAM [Special War Examination], Bristol 

YounG : Jown Reeve [Special War Examination]. 

YoxaLL: THomas [Special War Examination], Burslem 
Stafts. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 

Hupson : Epwarpb. 

CHARLES Epwarp, M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
F.R.Hist. Soc., F.R.Soc. of Litt., J.P., D.L., President of 
the British Arch:eological Association, Aldermaston Court, 
near Reading. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (9). 

ARNAUD : Epovuarp, Director of the Teaching of Construction, 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, 11 Rue de Téhéran, Paris (SE.). 

BarRBER: Donn, tor Park Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 

EMERSON : Professor WILLIAM, Director of the Department of 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 491 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A 

Goopuue : GROSVENOR, 2 West lorty-seventh Street 
New York, U.S.A. 

Hastincs : THomas, Royal Gold Medallist 1922, 52 Vander- 
hilt Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 

Héprarp: Ernest, Grand Prix de Rome 1904, 23 Rue Jacob, 
Paris (6F.). 

Kocure: Dr. A., Professor of Architecture at the Tokio 
University, Japan. 

Pratt: CHARLES A., 101 Park Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 

STEVENS : Commendatore GORHAM PHILLIps, Director of the 
American Academy in Rome, Porta San Pancrazio, Rome, 


Italy. 


The Secretary announced that by a Resolution of the Council 
the following had ceased to be members or Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute. 

FELLOWS. 
ALFRED ARTHUR COX. 
ForsytH 
Harry BELL MEASURES. 


ASSOCIATES. 


EpwarRD VINCENT KING. 
CHARLES Kay Mayor. 
WILLIAM DavibD JENKINS. 
CrciL JOHN Harvey KEELEY. 
FRANK STEWARD ‘TAYLOR. 
FRED WADE. 

Crem. REYNoLps WINYER 
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LICENTIATES. 
Wittram Henry Baines. 
ALFRED BALE. 

ArTHUR Morbtey 
CHARLES HENRY BROOKE. 

JoHN Goprrey BUNE. 

Horace BuRCEss. 

HuGH CAMPBELL. 

TOHN CRAN, junr. 

FREDERICK MONTAGUE DEAKIN. 
Tuomas 'T. G. DONALDSON-SELBY. 
WILLIAM DRIFFIELD. 

EpwIn ‘THomMas DuNN. 

I). Easton 

GILBERT HopcGson. 

Frep. TlowarTH. 

FREDERICK HOWARD LIVESAY. 
FREDERICK LOWRY. 

GLIvVER CoLLi~ MATHER. 

JoHN RicHARD MIEWTON. 

Percy GEORGE OVERALL. 

SAMUEL FRANK PETERS. 

KARI. BRANWHITE SPURGIN. 

JoserpH FHlunr STANFORD. 

‘THOMAS SWALES. 

LESLIE TANNER. 

CHARLES ‘THOMPSON. 

Epwarp J. Toye. 

GEORGE STERLING ‘T'WIZELL. 

WILLIAM PercivAL MOouNTFORD WILLCOxX. 
GopFrREY WOMERSLEY 

FRANK ERNFST WOOTTON. 

ALBErt EDWARD YEMAN. 


On the motion of the President, the following Resolution was 
carried by a unanimous vote : 

‘That Clause 9 of the Scale of Professional Charges 
be omitted, and that a footnote be added to the Scale 
calling the attention of members to the General Housing 
Memoranda of the Ministry of Health embodying the fees 
for housing work now in operation.” 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING (PREMISES). 

At a Special General Meeting for the consideration of the 
Council’s proposals for dealing with the mortgages on the pro- 
perty of the Royal Institute, held on Monday, 4 December 
1922, following the Business Meeting above recorded, and 
similarly constituted. On the motion of the President, the 
following resolution was carried by a unanimous vote : 

**’'That the Council be authorised to create a mortgege 
or otherwise to charge all or any the leasehold and freehold 
property of the Institute as the Council shall think fit, to 
secure the sum of £20,000 and interest, and to execute 
such deeds and documents as may be required in connection 
therewith.” 

‘The meeting terminated at 8.17 p.m. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.1.B.A. 
JoURNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of :2s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of he R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with reyard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 

Ian MAcALIsTER, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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